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Potes. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY, A.D. 1776. 

On New Year’s Day, a hundred years ago, Eng- 
land was depressed or elated (according to political 
bias) at the aspect of affairs in America. London 
was divided in opinion on the question of “ the 
Provincials ” and the mother-country ; and was 
also in active but ineffectual agitation to save the 
twin-brothers Perreau from being hanged for 
forgery. While George III. was donning his 
claret-coloured suit, his three eldest sons were 
buckling on their tiny dress swords, and the 
Queen and two of her daughters were in the hands 
of their tire-women—all in preparation for hearing 
the “Ode for the New: Year” in the Council 
Chamber at St. James’s. 

This custom of singing an ode by the Laureate 
was time-honoured, and ceremoniously observed 
on every Ist of January and on each recurring 
royal natal day; “odes,” said Gibbon, with his 
characteristic double sense, “which still adorn or 
disgrace the birthdays of our British kings.’ These 
odes, the most of them very “ tolerable, and not to 
be endured,” were set to a music which often cor- 
responded in quality with the words. On New 
Year’s Day, 1776, Whitehead was the Laureate. 
He succeeded Cibber in 1757, and was followed 
in the office by Thomas Warton in 1785. ‘The 
composer of the music was Dr. Boyce, a true artist, 
who stood, and stands, his ground well in the 


estimation of competent judges. Whitehead was 
the son of a Cambridge baker; after being at 
Winchester, he entered at Cambridge, through 
the benevolence of another baker of that town, one 
Thomas Pyke, who had founded a scholarship or 
two at Clare Hall. Whitehead was admitted as a 
sizar, his claim being recognized as the orphan son 
of a man who was of the same trade as the founder 
of the scholarships. What Whitehead wrote before 
and after the first day in 1776, when he and Boyce 
stood together in the Council Chamber, may be 
read elsewhere. Nearly all is now wrapt in an 
oblivion which would have delighted the Laureate’s 
enemies ; but not all deserves to be so forgotten. 
Whitehead, indeed, was savagely snubbed by 
Johnson, but he enjoyed the approbation of Gray ; 
Campbell thought the Ilyssus of Whitehead’s 
Creusa exhibited finer feeling than the Ion of 
Euripides ; and Coleridge held his Charge to the 
Poets (which stirred Churchill’s bullying Muse) as 
the most interesting of his works. Whitehead has 
been called, in some things, a feeble imitator of 
Pope ; it would be more correct to say that he 
was, at times, a splendid imitator of Young. 

At the side of the Cambridge baker’s son, in full 
court dress, stood Dr. Boyce, the son of a London 
cabinet-maker. Boyce was now organist and com- 
poser in the Chapel Royal. Only those who are 
interested in the history of music know, or perhaps 
would care to know, how great and various are the 
claims which Dr. Boyce has upon the gratitude of 
at least those whose souls are “moved with con- 
cord of sweet sounds.” It will save a world of 
space if we briefly say of these two humbly born 
men, poet and musician, that they were thorough 
gentlemen,—the word embraces every fine quality 
and stands for all. 

Now, there was much curiosity afloat as to the 
utterances of the Poet Laureate at this critical 
juncture. In the Birthday Ode (June, 1775) he 
had been hard put to it for subject for decent 
rejoicing. Walpole (in August) met him at Nune- 
ham (Whitehead was, for years, a domesticated 
friend in the Jersey family), and Horace wrote to 
Lady Ossory, “There was Mr. Whitehead, the 
Laureate, too, who I doubt will be a little puzzled 
if he have no better victory than the last against 
Cesar’s next birthday. There was a little too 
much of the Vertere funeribus triwmphos, for a 
complimentary ode, in the last action.” But, since 
the birthday, worse incidents had occurred than 
the surrender of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
The insurrection had become general, as the King’s 
speech intimated ; public opinion in England in a 
great degree sympathized with the insurgents; but 
the drop of comfort in the goblet of sorrow was 
that Quebec had been gallantly saved from the 
attempt to surprise it by Montgomery and Arnold. 
The Laureate made the best of a very bad business. 








He and Boyce separated as the King and Court 
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entered the Council Chamber. They arrived so 
early that very few of the nobility who had been 
invited were present. The late comers were shut 
out, and the following was the ode, sung to Boyce’s 
music, at St. James’s, a hundred years ago :— 

“ On the white rocks which guard her coast, 

Observant of the parting day, 
Whose orb was half in ocean lost, 
Reclin’d Britannia lay ; 
While o'er the wat’ry waste 
A pensive look she cast, 
And scarce could check the rising sigh, 
And scarce could stop the tear which trembled in her eye. 
* Sheathe, sheathe the sword which thirsts for blood,’ 
She cried, ‘ deceived, mistaken men ; 
Nor let your parent o’er the flood 
Send forth her voice in vain. 
Alas! no tyrant she ! 
She courts you to be free ; 
Submissive, hear her first command, 
Nor force unwilling vengeance from a parent's hand.’ 
Hear her, ye wise, to duty true, 
And teach the rest to feel, 
Nor let the madness of a few 
Distress the public weal. 
So shall the opening year assume 
-Time’s fairest child—a happier bloom ; 
The light-wing’d hours shall lightly move, 
The sun with added lustre shine ;— 
‘ To err is human,’ —let us prove 
* Forgiveness is divine.’” 

When the King and his family appeared in 
public, after the performance of this rather lachry- 
mose ode, they were received with loyal cheers. 
New Year's Day was then in the first half of the 
London season, which began in November and 
ended on the King’s birthday in June. As 
George III. and his Queen passed much of that 
time in London, there was much gaiety always 
afloat at Court or in the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry, where “ winter in London” was a long 
and joyous one. The tradesmen of the capital 
profited greatly. What money there was circulated 
rapidly, and by that rapid circulation one pound 
did the office of many pounds. But all this did 
not affect the freedom of expression as to politics 
generally, and the policy of the Government 
towards America in particular. Nothing can 
better show the existence of such freedom than the 
publication of a counter ode in the Morning 
Chronicle, two or three days after Whitehead’s 
ode, on Britannia with grief in her heart and a tear 
in her eye, had been sung at St. James’s. It was 
as follows :— 

“On the green banks which guard her strand, 

Regardful of the rising day, 
Whose radiant orb illumed her land, 
America reclining lay. 
Par o’er the boist’rous main 
Her aching eyeballs strain, 
Yet she disdain’d to heave a single sigh, 
Or drop a single tear from her enraged eye. 
‘In vain,’ she cried, ‘ the sword ye wield, 


Old Freedom’s sons disdain to yield, 
Though they have sued in vain. 
In truth no rebels we, 
Who live but to be free ; 
Who ne’er denied your mild command, 
But scorn’d to sink beneath your wrathful hand. 
* Learn to be wise, and learn to know 
What all the world must own 
Your blessings from our blessings flow, 
While commerce guards the throne. 
Learn this, and let each future year 
More radiant than the rest appear ; 
Let Peace and Plenty smile again, 
And let fair Freedom shine : 
Thine was the fault, Britannia, then 
Be reparation thine !’” 

In the following July the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came like thundering echoes of this 
counter ode. In 1783 “ Britannia” recognized 
the Independence as a fact, and she made graceful 
reparation, as recommended in the above lines of 
1776, in the last of the simply eloquent words 
addressed by the King in reply to the words 
uttered by Mr. John Adams, when, in 1784, he 
was presented to George III. as the first pleni- 
potentiary to our Court from the United States of 
America. Let them be kept in memory on both 
sides of the Atlantic :—“ And, sir, as I was the 
last person that consented to the independence of 
the United States, so I shall be the last person to 
disturb or in any manner to infringe upon their 
sovereign independent rights; and I hope and 
trust that from blood, religion, manners, habits of 
intercourse, and almost every other consideration, 
the two nations will continue for ages in friendship 
and confidence with each other.” Amen ! 


Ep. 
THE HOUSE OF STANLEY AND THE LEGEND 
OF THE EAGLE AND CHILD. 

Students of history have come at last to recog- 
nize the supreme importance of consulting con- 
temporary documents, where such exist. Without 
this, history is reduced to the condition of an idle 
romance, or a vehicle for party prejudice. I pro- 
pose to illustrate this principle by reference to a 
little episode of English history bearing upon a 
family illustrious in the annals of our peerage, and 
never more so than at the*present time. 

The Chetham Society have recently issued a 
volume of Lancashire Inquisitions in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, from the Towneley and 
Dodsworth Collections. The information afforded 
as to the state of society at that period is curious 
and valuable. The documents are of the highest 
authority, being returns to writs from the Crown 
on evidence, on oath, before juries or commissions, 
in respect to the property of feoffees of the Crown 
or Duchy of Lancaster. Several of them refer to 
the family of Lathom, and the Stanleys their suc- 
cessors, at their first emergence into notice in the 
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The rise of the Stanley family has a legendary 
history attached to it. This is fully set forth in 
the History of the House of Stanley, by John Sea- 
come, 1741. The original legend runs as follows: 
Sir Thomas de Lathom, early in the fourteenth 
century, walking with his lady, who was childless, 
in his park, drew near to a desert and wild situa- 
tion, where it was commonly reported an eagle 
built her nest, and, upon their near approach 
thereof, heard the cries of a young child, which 
was found by their servants in the nest, being a 
male infant dressed in rich swaddling clothes. 
And they, having no male issue, looked upon this 
child as a present sent from heaven. They took 
it under their protection, had it carefully nursed, 
and baptized by theirown name. The child be- 
came their heir, and at his death left an only 
daughter named Isabel, whom Sir John Stanley 
married, and, in memory of this event, took the 
eagle and child for his crest, as since used by his 
noble successors the Earls of Derby. 

The legend, as modified by Seacome, commences 
with Sir Thomas de Lathom, who lived in the 
_ reign of Edward ITI. ; that he and his lady being 
highly advanced in years, without any issue but 
one daughter, and he being desirous of male 
issue, but despairing thereof by his own lady, had 
a love intrigue with a young gentlewoman of his 
acquaintance, who bore him a son, whereof he was 
greatly rejoiced; but the difficulty arose how to 
iitroduce this young scion without inducing do- 
mestic strife. After several schemes and proposals, 
they hit upon the expedient of placing the child, 
richly dressed, in the vicinity of an eagle’s nest, 
where it was found by the servants, and received 
by the lady with kindness and affection. The 
child was baptized by the name of Oskatell de 
Lathom, his mother’s name being Mary Oskatell. 
The youth did not ultimately succeed to the family 
estates, which descended to Isabella, Lady de Stan- 
ley ; but he was portioned off with certain manors 
at Irlam and Urmston, near Manchester, and 
other lands in Cheshire. Sir Thomas, in memory 
of the event, is stated to have assumed for his 
crest an eagle upon wing regardant, and that the 
Stanleys, despising Oskatell and his pretensions, 
took upon them the eagle and child in token of 
contempt of his claims. 

The legend, whichever form be adopted, presents 
absurdity on its face. The eagle bearing a shield, 
emblazoned or, on a chief indented az. three be- 
zants, is found on a seal of the father of the Sir 
Thomas to whom the legend attributes it. The 
legend itself is as old as the time of King Alfred, 
to whom a similar incident is ascribed. 

Seacome records that Sir John de Stanley, 
second son of Sir Wm. de Stanley of Timperley, 
was born in the 27th or 28th year of King Ed- 
ward ITI. (1354), and that he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Poictiers, under the Black 














Prince, in A.D. 1357. This was very remarkable, 
as, according to the chronology, he was then three 
years old ! 

He further relates that on Sir John’s return 
from France he visited most of the Courts of 
Europe, where his superior skill in arms was 
generally applauded ; that on his arrival in Eng- 
land he conquered a haughty French champion 
in the jousts at Winchester, under the eyes of the 
Court, among whom was the heiress of Lathom, 
young, beautiful, and rich, by which feat he won 
the fair lady and gained her inheritance. 

As Lady de Stanley’s eldest child was not born 
until thirty years after this event, the strong pro- 
bability is that she was not then in existence ; 
and the doughty victor himself could not have 
been more than six years old ! 

Now let us see what light is thrown on the sub- 
ject by the documents to which I have called 
attention. They prove demonstratively that the 
story, in whichever form it is presented, is a 
fiction from beginning to end. The true narra- 
tive is as follows :— 

Sir Thomas de Lathom, the father of Lady de 
Stanley, so far from being childless, or having only 
a daughter, had five children, two sons and three 
daughters, all of whom attained maturity. His 
second son, Edward, died before his father, leaving 
a widow. Sir Thomas died in March, 1382. His 
elder son, Thomas, succeeded, and inherited the 
estates, which he only enjoyed a year and a half, 
dying Nov. 3, 1383, leaving a posthumous daughter 
Ellena, born three months after her father’s de- 
cease. At her death, issue in the male line having 
failed, Isabella, the eldest daughter, who had mar- 
ried Sir John de Stanley, succeeded, in ordinary 
course, to the property, which has descended to 
the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, to the present day. 

Lady de Stanley survived her husband a few 
months, dying on Oct. 26, 1414. On March 12 
previously, she had settled the estates on Henry 
de Halsale, Archdeacon of Chester, and Richard 
de Stanley, Parson of Walton Church, in trust for 
her son, the second John de Stanley, then aged 
twenty-eight years. The specific manner in which 
the Inquisitions deal with the property of Sir 
Thomas de Lathom precludes the idea of any sup- 
posed Oskatell inheriting or even existing. 

An Inquisition, 8 Richard II. (March 6, 1385), 
draws a lamentable picture of domestic life. Poor 
Sir Thomas, so far from being the “ galantuomo” 
the legend represents, was himself the victim of 
his second wife’s frailties. The document states 
that Johanna, the lady in question, had formed 
an adulterous connexion with Roger de Fazaker- 
legh, and, her husband being in a feeble state of 
health, she had introduced the said Roger into 
the hall at Knowsley, “in magnum dispectum 
dicti Thome mariti sui,” “et jacuit cum Rogero 
de Fazakerlegh adultero suo apud Knoweslegh in 
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alta camera in lecto predicti Thome mariti sui et 
in aliis locis secrete et aperte ad voluntatem ipsius 
Johanne,” &c. It is further related that at her 
husband’s decease she had carried his corpse to 
the Priory of Burscough, and there interred it 
without priest or religious rites, and immediately 
thereafter, being then pregnant, she had inter- 
married with the said Roger, her paramour. It 
does not appear that Lady de Stanley and her 
husband at all interfered on poor Sir Thomas’s 
behalf. It is more than probable that they were 
not married until after his decease. 

It appears to me that the circumstances here 
related indicate pretty clearly the origin of the 
crest of the eagle and child. The eagle already 
existed as the cognizance of the Lathom family, 
and passed with the estates to the Stanleys. The 
illegitimate offspring of Johanna, above alluded 
to, if a son, would primd facie have a claim to the 
inheritance, which the report in the Inquisition 
would set aside. What, therefore, more natural 
than the adoption of the device of the eagle of the 
Stanleys triumphing, or, metaphorically, picking 
out the eyes of the babe in the cradle ? 

The traditionary account of these circumstances, 
garbled and modified as such stories usually are, 
crystallized into the myth of the illegitimate babe 
Oskatell. This is strongly confirmed by the lan- 
guage of the legend itself, which goes on to say 
that “Sir Oskatell, being degraded and supplanted 
in the hopes and prospect of an immense fortune, 
was slighted and despised by his unthought-of 
rivals, who, either to distinguish or aggrandize 
themselves, or in contempt and derision of their 
spurious brother, took upon them the eagle and 
child for their crest, in token of their conquest 
over him.” 

It is to be feared that many a pretty legend, 
when tested by the dry light of documentary evi- 
dence, will, in a similar manner, turn out “the 
baseless fabric of a vision,” but “ veritatis simplex 
oratio est.” J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


THE WISE WOMAN OF WING. 


About eight or nine years ago there died, at 
Oakham, a woman named Amelia Woodcock, 
better known as the “ Wise Woman of Wing,” 
from having previously lived in that Rutland village, 
which is close to the Midland Railway, between 
Stamford and Oakham. She was scarcely middle 

ed when she died, and she had settled at Wing 
after an early marriage with a labouring man. 
I am told that she had no experience as an 
hospital nurse, and had not received any kind of 
education or training in medicine ; but she rapidly 
established a reputation for her power to treat and 
heal every variety of disease, including cancer. 
At the outset of her career she made a great point 





of gathering herbs from the fields and woods, and 
making them into medicines that were supposed 
to act as charms ; but, as soon as her reputation 
was firmly established, she had no leisure to quit 
her house in search of herbs, and contented herself 
with drugs ordered from a chemist. It was in 
consequence of her neglecting to take exercise, and 
to the habits that her confined life produced, that 
her death was attributable. : 
Although she continued to live in her humble 
cottage at Wing, she was visited daily by persons 
who—as I am told—“ came in their own carriages”; 
and I am further informed, on good authority, that 
medical men also came to consult her. Her 
patients were taken in regular turn, without dis- 
tinction of rank; and they were so numerous 
that, as she was unable to see them all on the day 
that they came to her, many persons were obliged 
to take lodgings in the village or neighbourhood 
until the Wise Woman could see them. She dealt 
rapidly with her patients, and, after hearing a few 
words from them, told them that she perfectly 
understood their complaints, and could cure them. 
She had sufficient wisdom to avoid using powerful 
drugs, and what her medicines lacked in quality 
was made up for in quantity. They were given 
to her patients not only in large bottles, but also 
in stone jars. A chemist who supplied her with a 
large portion of her drugs paid his first visit to her 
ae be was just starting for himself in business, 
on the chance of getting an order from her. As 
soon as he obtained admittance to her room, she 
took him to be a patient, and, before he spoke to 
her, said, “I can see, young man, what is the 
matter with you.”—“Can you?” he answered, 
thinking it best to humour her.—“ Yes,” she said ; 
“vou’ve got an ulcerated liver.”—“ Bless me !” 
he cried, in feigned alarm, for he was in excellent 
health at the time ; “I didn’t know it was as bad 
as that.”—“ Yes,” she said, “and it’s an ulcerated 
liver of some standing. It’s lucky that you came 
to me, for I can cure you. You might have gone 
to a dozen doctors, and they wouldn’t have been 
able to do you any good.” He deemed it best to 
play the part of a patient, and, without speaking 
of the special object that had brought him into 
the presence of the Wise Woman, he paid her for 
a large bottle of medicine, and went away with it. 
It is needless to add that the physic was thrown 
to the dogs. In the ensuing week he paid her 
another visit, professed to have been greatly re- 
lieved, and went away with another large bottle 
of stuff, which he used as “the mixture as before.” 
The next week he went again to her, announcing 
his perfect recovery, and the complete cure of his 
ulcerated liver. He then modestly introduced the 
topic that he was a chemist, just starting in busi- 
ness, and that he could supply her with drugs at a 
very reasonable rate. The interview ended by her 
giving him an order for drugs ; and this was followed 
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up by others, and, for some years after, the Wise 
Woman of Wing was one of his best customers. 
He tells me that he usually sent her a cart-load of 
drugs, and, occasionally, a van-load at a time. 

He has shown me several of the letters that she 
sent to him, and from these I select the two fol- 
lowing orders, which I have copied correctly, though | ‘ 
not without difficulty, the Wise Woman’s writing 
being as peculiar as her spelling :-— 

No. 1. 
“ Oakham. 

“ Sir will you send Mrs. woodcock 1 galland of sava- 
latta 1 of red lavandar 3 of niter 7 pound of jelap and 7 
iripica half stone of spanis just and 1 half pound of biter 
haple half stone of juneper beries and anne seeds 6 bottles 
of quanine a small passil of red salve 1 dosen of skins 
and 10s. worth of coff pills 2 bladders of seam 4 stone of 
tireacle as early as convenien Amealia Woodcook.” 

No. 2. 

“Junary2 Dear fren eye have sent you a small order 
if you think well to excep it 6 gallands of niter anda 
large bottle of dark mixture 1 galland of savaletta 1 gal- 
land of lavander 1 quart of oil of juneper and 6 pound 
of black plaster the same of red and 3 pound of gelap 
3 of hilepica 6 bottles of quine.” 

Dimly figured in the above orders are the various 
articles, quinine, sal-volatile, aniseed, and Spanish 
juice. The mysterious drug that appears in the 
ove order as “iripica,” and in the other as “ hile- 
pica,” wus a special favourite of the Wise Woman, 
who never had the slightest knowledge of the 
nature of the medicine! It was a recipe brought 
from Jamaica by an assistant of the chemist, and 
its composition was kept a profound secret. The 
Wise Woman had the greatest faith in it, and it 
was included in every order that she sent. Let 
us hope that it did her patients a power of good. 
I have the chemist’s word for it that there was 
not anything in it, or in the other things that he 
supplied to her, that could harm patients, and 
that they might (possibly) benefit them, especially 
as they consulted her with the firm conviction 
that she could cure them. Perhaps some corre- 
spondents in the neighbourhood of Uppingham and 
Oakham may be able to give some further parti- 
culars of the Wise Woman of Wing. 

CuruBert Bebe. 


’Oruxos: “Gracus."—Dr. Mommsen (Hist. 
Rome, i. p. 13) has :-— 

“The essential unity of all the Italian as of all the 
Greek races must have dawned early and clearly on the 
consciousness of the two great nations themselves, for we 
find in the Roman language a very ancient word of 
enigmatical origin, Graius or Graicus, which is applied 
to every Greek, and in like manner amongst the Greeks 
the analogous appellation ‘Omi«déc, which is applied to 
all the Latin and Samnite stocks known to the Greeks 
in earlier times, but never to the Iapygians or Etruscans.” 


This singular correspondence in use and form, 
extending even to identity of suffix (-xos, -cus), so 
suggestive of a correlation in idea, has not been 





followed up by the learned doctor, who suggests 
(p. 22) that Opict (with Osci,&c.) means “ labourers” 
(root as in opus, &c.), leaving Grecus underived. 
Let us try then to find something more herseamnen 
Prof. Curtius (Gk. Etym., § 130) says it is impossib 
to separate [packds from root yep (primitive GAR), 
‘aged, old,” found in yépwv, ypata. The only 
meaning, then, which can attach to this word, as 
applied { to a nation or tribe, is that of “ the older 
settlers,” or something similar. We shall, there- 
fore, look in its correlative Opicus for the sense 
younger or later settlers ; and this we find in it if 
we connect it with ové, drwpa, dyc-, (?) Oppius. 
This derivation accords well with a Greco-Italian 
migration from east to west, for the more eastern 
Greece would be colonized first, and, when that 
was occupied, later bands of settlers (’Ozcxoé) 
would have to go further west to Italy. It accords, 
too, with the fact that that part of the Italian race 
itself which settled last, the Samnites (Momms., 
ib. p. 34), is styled par excellence Oscan or Opican. 
Nor can we find a difficulty in the change of mean- 
ing from “aged” to “ancient” in Grecus. It is 
not an uncommon one, and, perhaps, we may trace 
in it a disparagement of claims to antiquity by a 
rival kindred race. I do not know whether this 
conjecture has been anticipated ; it has not cer- 
tainly, as I think, been discussed as it "> 


AUTOLYCHUS.— 
Mer’ ’AvréAvkov Te kat vias, 
Mytpis éys warép’ EoOAdv Ss avOparous éxé- 
KacTo 
KAerrocivy & dpxy te Sew 52 bu adris Edwxev, 
“Eppeias. , Od., xix. v. 394-7. 
Why has Autolychus i so much favour from 
translators? Pope (Fenton) says :— 
“ Autolychus the bold, a mighty name 
For spotless truth and deeds of martial fame.” 
Bozzoli :— 
“Che fu d’ accorto ingegno e lealtade 
Il miglior cavalier di quella etade.”’ 
Even the trustworthy Voss states the perjury, but 
passes over the thieving :— 
“Der hoch von den Menschen beriihmt war 
Durch Ausrede mit Schwur.” 
Van’s Gravenweert :— 
“ Die bij 't menschelijk geslacht 
Door sluwheid was vermaard.” 
Cowper's is the fairest version which I know, poor 
but honest :-— 
“Who far excelled 
In furtive arts and oaths all human kind.” 
Clark cites the Scholiast, Julian and Plato to show 
that Homer’s words are to be taken in their natural 
sense, and were intended to be complimentary. 
Ernesti adds : “ Opxw porro intellige jurandt arti- 
Jicio, quod est, cum verum juramus, et tamen 
alterum fallimus sine no: ra.” Damm (Lex. Hom., 
v. Opxos) gives examples, but says upon this pas- 
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sage, Ty cri xA\errocivy. As nova may be 
translated “crime” or “liability to punishment,” 
I hope Ernesti meant the latter. The text does 
not limit the swearing, and Damm’s limitation to 
stealing, and keeping the goods by out-swearing 
the prosecution, does not raise our opinion of 
Autolychus. I shall be thankful for an elucidation. 
A modern instance may be admissible. I know a 
man who cares little for any wine and greatly dis- 
likes sherry, yet was asked by a friend to go down 
with him to the Docks to advise on the purchase 
of some. Out of mere courtesy, when asked to 
taste it, he sips as little as civility allows, and 
says, with perfect truth, “I have seldom tasted 
sherry which I liked better.” So he is reputed a 


good judge. H. B. 
U. U. Club. 


Cuartes Witmor Serres, A “ SuPpPRESSED 
Prince.”—I am much obliged to CLarry (iv. 484) 
for his kindness in ascertaining what the records of 
the Marine Society tell us of the Charles Wilmot 
Serres who was received into that society in 
March, 1825, and on April 2 placed on board the 
Buckinghamshire, East Indiaman. If the statement 
of his age in his petition and in the register of 
the society, which represents him as being seven- 
teen in 1825, be correct, it is clear he is not the 
“Suppressed Prince” who was born in 1803, and 
was consequently not seventeen, but twenty-two, in 
1825. 

Serres, in his interesting holograph will, accuses 
his wife of “giving birth to illegitimate children, 
and unnaturally deserting them to be supported 
by others.” His biographer states distinctly that 
she had two illegitimate children, and in the Me- 
moir (p. 33) says: “ While thus confined during a 
period of nearly two years, information reached 
him of the birth of another illegitimate child of 
his wife”; and the Charles Wilmot Serres, who 
was placed by the Marine Society on board the 
Buckinghamshire, may possibly be this child, and 
the second of the two of Mrs. Ryves’s “ royal and 
revered mother.” A friendly correspondent has sug- 
gested the advisability of a search in the books of 
the Buckinghamshire. As I am not able to make 
this search myself, I mention it in hopes of at- 
tracting the attention of another CLarry, who 
knows where those books are, and who may be 
able and willing to make the search. 

Looking to the identity of Christian name, 
Charles, I should have been inclined to believe 
that the age was understated in the petition with 
the view to getting admission into the society 
within the limited age ; but it is scarcely possible 
that the committee could have passed a young 
man of twenty-two as a boy of seventeen, a fact 
which strengthens the probability that we have 
here a second Dromio. 

It is true that ina MS. autobiography of the 





“Suppressed Prince,” which is now before me, he 
passes over the first thirty odd years of his life with- 
out any mention as to how or where they were 
assed. But then we know that on the death of 
Mrs. Serres, in 1834, a son came forward, and en- 
deavoured, by an application to the magistrate at 
Union Hall, to obtain possession of her effects and 
papers ; and from the report of the proceedings in 
the Times of Nov. 29, 1834, we learn that he 
claimed to be the only child of his mother, deny- 
ing that she had ever had any daughter. But then, 
oddly enough, this son, of whom Mr. Murray, the 
magistrate, said he knew nothing to his credit, ad- 
mitted he had been to the Cape of Good Hope, 
but had returned, being unable to obtain employ- 
ment. Will the records of the Buckinghamshire 
clear up this mystery? Wituiam J. Troms. 
40, St. George's Square, S.W. 


A Norrincuamsuire New Year's Eve Cvs- 
tom.—The following custom is still observed, to a 
limited extent, in Nottingham. One of the heads 
of the family, previous to locking the street door 
for the last time in the year, carefully deposits a 
gold coin in close proximity to the door, where it 
is allowed to remain until the new year has been 
ushered in by the ringing of the church bells, when 
the gold is taken indoors. This is believed to en- 
sure the supply of money for the year’s necessaries. 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham Library. 


CromweL.’s Wartermen’s Bapces.—I am 
curious to know whether any of the watermen’s 
badges, described in the subjoined order of the 
Protector’s Council, are still in existence. Never- 
theless I fear that they must have been all melted 
down at the Restoration. It is very probable that 
the celebrated Thomas Simon made the design and 
die for the badges. The arms, &c., were similar 
to those on Oliver’s Great Seal (made by Simon), 
viz. :—A square garnished shield bearing quarterly 
of four— 1st and 4th, the cross of St. George ; 2nd, 
the saltire of St. Andrew ; 3rd, the harp of Ire- 
land ; over all, on an inescutcheon, a lion rampant, 
the paternal arms of Cromwell. The shield is sur- 
mounted with the royal helmet, ensigned with the 
royal crown, supporting the crest of England, a 
lion statant-guardant, imperially crowned. Sup- 
porters :—Dexter, a lion guardant crowned ; 
sinister, a dragon. 

The following is the order from the Council 
Entry Book, No. 106, p. 139, in the Public Record 
Office :— 

““ Wednesday, 9th September, 1657.—Ordered that the 
Commission™ for the Adm‘ and Navy doe forthw™ Cause 
Badges to be made for his Highness Watermen, accord- 
ing to y* draught now agreed on in the Counsell, being 
the Armes of the Com’on Wealth with his Highness 
Escutcheon of pretence, the Crest on a Crowne, & Lyon 
passant Crowned, the Supporters, a Lyon Crowned, and 
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2 + = the Letters O P at the upper p’t [part] of 
y* Badge.” 


The badges, 58 in number, cost 347. 6s. 5d. ; 
and the following (from the Money Warrant Book 
of the Council, No. 127) is the warrant autho- 
rizing the payment of this sum to Edward Back- 
well, goldsmith :— 

“In pursuance of an order beareing date herewith, 
These are to will and require you, out of such monyes as 
shall come into your hands on accompt of the Counsells 
Contingencies, to satisfie and pay to Edward Backwell of 
London, Goldsmith, the som’e of three hundred forty 
seven pounds six shillings and five pence, being in full 
satisfac’con for ffifty eight Badges for his Highness 
watermen, provided by the said Edward Backwell in pur- 
suance of two severall orders of y* Counsell. Hereof 
you are not to faile, and for soe doing this shalbe your 
sufficient Warrant. Given at Whitehall this Ninth day 
of March 1657 (-8). 

(Signed) He. Lawrence, President. 
Mulgrave, Phi. Skippon, Phi. Jones, 
P. Lisle, Char. Wolsley, Gil. Pickering. 
To Gualter Frost Esq’, 

Tre’ar. for y° Councells Contingencyes.” 

Henry W. HENFREY. 


Tue Gates or Sr. Pavt’s.—Posterity may be 
glad to know that the State entrance gates of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and about 125 feet of iron rail- 
ing, are now offered “fora lump sum of 150/.,” 
“delivered to vans at our yard,” by Messrs. 
Davies of Vauxhall, iron and metal merchants, 
These gates, with the railing, were erected about 
the year 1710, and are nearly the last specimen of 
Sussex iron that we have. All the English sove- 
reigns and State functionaries who have come to 
St. Paul’s during 150 years have passed through 
these gates. Posterity will be surprised to learn 
the gates and railing have been refused even at 
the modest figure quoted above. A. J. M. 


Evrorean Icnorance or America.—A gazet- 
teer published in England about sixty years ago 
confounded Salem, Massachusetts, with Salem, 
New Jersey, and described it as a city situate on 
an island in the river Delaware, opposite to Phila- 
delphia. Such ignorance is excusable when com- 
pared with that of a graduate of an American 
college, who, on being asked in Europe how the 
President of the United States was elected, 
answered that the governors of the different states 
met together every four years and elected the 
president. M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


Socunp 1x Focs.—There is a very interesting 
story, told for fact in one of Basil Hall’s works, of 
a boat party of officers and men leaving their ship 
during a calm for a few hours’ visit to a small un- 
inhabited rocky island lying a little way out of 
their course. Shortly after landing a fog came on, 
which induced them to take rather hastily to their 
boat ; but, after rowing a little way, the fog thick- 
ened so much that they found all at once, to their 





great dismay, that they had lost sight both of 
island and ship. They continued in this rather 
alarming predicament, floating about and not dar- 
ing to use their oars, for many hours, until at Jast, on 
the fog unexpectedly lifting, they found themselves 
but a short distance from their ship. The curious 
part of the story is, that those who remained in the 
ship had been constantly firing signal guns, not one 
of which had been heard by those in the boat, I 
perfectly well remember reading the a¢count many 
years ago in one of Basil Hall’s works, but cannot 
recollect in which. This reference may, perhaps, 
be of interest to some just at this time. 
R. Hitt Sanpys. 


Tue Titte “Reverenv.”—The following is from 
Prof. Willis’s Canterbury Cathedral, “ Qui ope et 
auxilio Rev‘ patris T. Arundell navem istius eccle- 
sie ... renovavit ” (Obit. Ang. Sac., p. 143). The 
date is A.p. 1390-1411. Another example I copied 
from Preston Church (“ N. & Q.,” 5" S. iv. 409), 
of the date a.p. 1459. W. F. Hopson. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 

on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 

names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tue Merricat Psatms.—Among the partial 
versions noted by Mr. Holland in the Psalmists of 
Britain, 1843, I do not find this :— 

“One and fortie Divine Odes, Englished, set to King 
David's Princely Harpe by 8. P. L. London: Printed 
by M.\F., 1627.” 

Another title :-— 

“An Assay, or Bvychanan his Paraphrases on the 
twentie Psalmes of David, translated. Lond.: R. Y. 
for Richard Moore, 1627.” 

The latter applies to the earlier part of the 
“ Divine Odes,” showing it to be one work. 

My question, therefore, is, Who was this 
S.P. L.? It may be premised that two Christian 
names were not common at the period, conse- 
quently these initials are more likely to be indi- 
cative of the author’s surname, and, seeking to 
fix them upon a known name of the day, I find 
they will very well fit the name of Sempill. Now, 
considering that it was fashionable at the time for 
royalty and nobility (King James, Lords Stirling, 
Bacon, &c., for examples) to try their hands at 
David's harp, I venture to suggest that the initials 
will suit Sir James Sempill. 

There is certainly not much in the known works 
of Sir James that would lead us to this conclusion. 
He was, however, in the habit of abbreviating his 
name, as shown in his Sacriledge Sacredly Handled, 
by I. S. L., and his Picktooth for the Pope, by 
8. I. 8. 

It may be further mentioned that Sir James 
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was the godson of King James—his fellow-pupil 
under Buchanan—and one of the Court set ; and 
from the following extract it may be inferred how 
ready he would be to follow the king and tutor’s 
example in imitating the Psalms :— 

* Yea, behold,” says he, “‘ what interest I have also in 
our sacred David : even devoted to his Service, by my 
semen before I was ; thereafter named in, and after his 

ajesties owne name, before himselfe could know it; yet 
after knowledge, confirmed, and in his H. Court, almost 
ever since, both nursed and schooled. And so is our 
David the king of my birth ; the master of my service ; 
the father of my name; framer of my nature; and the 
Gamaliel of my education; at whose feet (no, at whose 
elbow, and from whose mouth) I confesse I have suckt 
the best of whatsoever may be thought good in me.”* 

There is certainly one leetle point I had not 
observed before framing my query, and that is that 
Sir James Sempill died in 1626. The book may, 
however, have ion posthumous. At all events, 
the question of authorship is of interest ; and I 
shall be glad to hear if any correspondent can 
throw light upon it. J. O. 


Aw Op Picrure.—I shall be glad to receive 
information on the following. I have a quaint 
old picture by Cerquozzi (Michel Angelo); the 
old man is giving the boys a taste out of his large 
mustard pot, which I did not understand until I 
met with an old Dutch print with these lines :— 
“ Eloigne toy d’icy passant Melancholique 

Cet image n’a point |’Art de plaire a tes yeux, 

Tu gemis, tu te plains, tout y paroist Joyeux 

Et _— aux Enfans chacun t’y fait la nique. 

Ce bon homme sur tous riant de ton Ennuy, 

Te declare la guerre, en broyant sa moutarde, 

Et nous oblige tous par son humeur gaillarde, 

A bannir le Chagrin, et rire comme luy.” 


Tuomas WARNER. 
Cirencester. 


ARCHITECTURAL InstTITUTE oF ScoTLanp.— 
This Society issued to its members a series of 
drawings, entitled “Illustrations of Scottish 
Buildings,” during the Sessions from 1861-62 to 
1870-71 inclusive. Can any of your correspondents 
inform me if any such were issued for the Sessions 
1865-66, 1866-67, and 1867-68? If so, what 
buildings did they represent ? 


Tuomas Grorce STevenson. 
Edinburgh. 


“Rota tHe Moasiress.”—I have the proof 
copy of this—“ Ruth the Moabitess, a Poem, in 
seven scenes, with notes. Not published.” Neither 
author, place, printer, nor date ; but, as Heber’s 
Palestine is alluded to, it must be subsequent to 
1812. It is covered with MS. corrections ; and, 
as I have never met with the poem in its corrected 
or any state, I desire to know if it passed the press 
and the author’s name. J. O. 





* See Sacriledge Sacredly Handled, 1619. 





Bristot Catueprat Lisrary.—I read some- 
where lately that, in the Bristol riots of 1813, the 
library of the cathedral was destroyed by the 
rioters. Is there a catalogue extant of the library 
as it existed previous to the riots, or did it perish 
together with the books and MSS. ? 

J. Macray. 


“¢ ArrorneY ’=one who is put in the place or 
takes the turn of another. An old writer speaks 
of Jesus as our only attorney between God and 
man.”—I have a note to the above effect in my 
Kaitaloips. Can any of your readers say who the 
“old writer” referred to was ? 

Hic er Usique. 


Samvet Leen or OLtERTON.—I shall be much 
obliged to any of your Cheshire correspondents for 
information about him. He was second son of 
Peter Leigh of High Leigh, who died in 1658. He 
was married at Rostherne to Sarah Yarwood of 
Ollerton, near Knutsford, in 1672, and died in 
1690. By his will, which is at Chester, he leaves 
100I. for a school or some other charitable object 
at Ollerton ; but no mention is made of wife or 
children. I should be glad to know if his wife 
survived him, and if he had children ; if so, what 
their names were. Samuel Leigh was, I imagine, 
a Presbyterian. Martnew Gocu. 


Burws.—Why does Mr. Carlyle, in his Heroes 
and Hero- Worship, place Burns ae the “Men 
of Letters” instead of amongst the “ Poets”? His 
two representative poets are Dante and Shak- 
speare. But, although Burns was far below these 
giants in poetical power, he was as true a poet as 
either of them. I cannot understand why Dante 
should be a “hero, as poet,” and Burns only 2 
“ hero, as man of letters.” 

JONATHAN BovucuIEr. 


Bisnor Pococke’s Visir To Iona.—Pennant, 
in his account of Iona (vol. iii. p. 295), mentions, at 
a little distance from the ruins of the monastery, 
“ square containing a cairn and surrounded by a 
stone dyke,” and adds :— 

“ This is called a burial place: it must have been in 
very early times, cotempo' with other cairns, perhaps 
in the days of Druidism, for Bishop Pocock mentions that 
he had seen two stones, seven feet high, with a third lai¢ 
across on their tops, an evident cromlek; he also adds, 
that the Irish name of the island was Mish Drunish.” 

By Bishop Pocock, Pennant evidently means the 
celebrated Eastern traveller, Dr. Richard Pococke, 
who was made Bishop of Ossory in 1756, and 
translated to Meath in 1765. He is said to have 
travelled in Scotland ; and a description of a rock, 
on the west side of the harbour of Dunbar, re- 
sembling the Giants’ Causeway, was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. lil. art. 17. 

As Bishop Pococke died in September, 1765, 
and Pennant did not visit Iona till 1772, it 1s 
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obvious that Pennant must have derived his infor- 
mation from some published account of Bishop 
Pococke’s tour in Scotland, but I have been quite 
unable to discover from what source Pennant 
makes the statement. 

I should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could refer me to the work of Bishop 
Pococke from which the quotation is made. 

Wittiam F. Skene. 


“Tue Present State or Lonpon.”—I lately 
met with a small volume, in an imperfect state, 
pp. 4 to 470, headed as above, but without title- 
page, &c. The book appears to have been pub- 
ished in the year after the establishment of the 
Penny Post, viz., in 1681. It contains much 
curious information about London, and has en- 
gravings of public buildings, the city gates, the 
arms of the London companies, &c. The book is 
probably well known. I would be glad to know 
the name of the author, and when and where pub- 
lished. W. H. Parrersoy. 


Rerespy.—A curious coincidence with regard 
to this name or family has lately come under my 
notice. There is now living at Barnsley, co. York, 
one George Reresby, a labourer, born July 9, 
1807, who was only son of Leonard Reresby. The 
latter was admitted as an inmate of the Found- 
ling Hospital, 1748, and was baptized Oct. 9 of 
the same year, and was named Leonard Reresby 
by one Mr. White. His number in the Hospital 
was 458, and in 1760 he was sent to Ackworth, 
co. York. The last baronet but one, Sir William 
Reresby of Thriberg, is stated to have died a 
tapster in the Fleet Prison. His brother, the last 
baronet, Sir Leonard Reresby, died August 11, 
1748, and is stated in the Gent. Mag. to have left 
40001. to the Foundling Hospital. I shall be 
glad to know whether Mr. White had any reason 
for calling the child Leonard Reresby, beyond the 
fact that the baronet of the same name had two 
months previously left 40001. to the Hospital. 

Atrrep Scorr Garry. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


Mrs. Otivia Trant.—Can any one give me 
information respecting Mrs. Olivia Trant, who, 
during the regency of the Duke of Orleans in 
France, was employed by the Duke of Ormond in 

romoting the interests of the first Pretender? 

Vhere, also, can I find particulars of the escape of 
the Princess Sobieski from Innspruck in the year 
1719? A. 

“Broap Caurcu.”—When was this term first 
used? Conybeare’s celebrated article on “Church 
Parties” (Edin. Rev., No. 200, Oct., 1853) contains 
the earliest mention known to W. H. C. 


Loxpow Briner.—To what parish does London 
Bridge belong, and where are the baptismal, mar- 





riage, and burial registers of those persons who 
used to live on the bridge itself now deposited ? 
W. P. W. Paitimore. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Ficktin anp Berney Faminies.—Can you 
give me any particulars relative to the Ficklin 
family that would assist me to complete a pedigree 
of that family? What are their arms and crest ? 
I am also desirous of discovering where any por- 
traits of the Berney family (baronets of Norfolk) 
may be located. Have any portraits of its mem- 
bers ever been engraved ? Beta. 


Sir Ex1as Harvey.—Is there any portrait ex- 
tant of Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Eliab) 
Harvey, commander of the famous Temeraire in 
Nelson’s time, and subsequently M.P. for Maldon 
and Essex? Is there any published account of his 
life ? F. R. H. 


Heratpic.—According to Thomas’s edition of 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, there was 
a shield in Coleshill Church displaying these arms : 
Quarterly 1 and 4, or, a tower azure; 3 and 4, 
barry sdntiie of six or, and sable, for Blount. To 
what family did the former coat belong? It like- 
wise appeared in a quartered shield of the Mount- 
fort family in Middleton Church, in Warwick- 
shire ; and is still to be seen, in conjunction with 
the arms of Blount, upon a quartered shield of the 
Willoughby family in Wollaton Church, in Not- 
tinghamshire. Burke’s General Armoury states 
that the Blounts of Maple-Durham, in Oxfordshire, 

uarter, amongst others, the arms of the Castile 
amily. Are they identical with the coat in — 
tion ? A. E. L. L. 


Ay Op Carot.—I shall be much obliged if any 
one will fill in the following old carol up to the 


twelfth day :— 
“ The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A partridge in a pear-tree. 


The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Two turtle doves and a partridge, &c. 

The third day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Three French hens, two turtle doves,” &c. 


H. H. 


“A Tovucustone FoR GoLp AND SILVER 
Wares ; on, A Manvat ror GotpsmiTas.” By 
W. B., of London, Goldsmith. London, 1677.—I 
have lately obtained this curious little work. Who 
was W. B.? Was he a liveryman of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company ? WituiaM J. Green. 

AsPINWALL.—From whom did this town in 
Central America take its name ? Anon. 


Tuomas CLrarKE.—Who were the parents of 
Thomas Clarke, who lived at High Wycombe, 
Bucks, for many years, and died there, in 1829, 
aged ninety-one? He was thus born in or about 
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1738. He was three times married : 1st (in 1766), 
to Elizabeth Fowler ; 2ndly, to Martha Shrimpton ; 
and 3rdly, to Betty Williams. All these marriages 
took place in High Wycombe. He was also 
several times Mayor of High Wycombe, and in 
the early part of his life was an adjutant in the 
Bucks Militia. I do not find any entry of his 
baptism in the registers at Wycombe, but I think 
he was born in Buckinghamshire or Berkshire. 
Wm. A. CLarKE. 
The Grove, Chippenham, Wilts. 


“Sopom : A Pay, by the E. of R.,” was printed 
in London, in 1684, with the false impress 
“ Antwerp.” Heber possessed a copy, which did 
not go to the hammer with the rest of his collec- 
tion, but was reserved, and probably destroyed by 
his executors. Can any of your correspondents 
give me further information concerning this 
notorious production, or, better still, afford me the 
inspection of a copy? Further, any information 
concerning Fishbourne, the supposed author, will 
be acceptable. References to well-known bio- 
bibliographical works are, of course, superfluous. 

FRAXINUS. 


Replies. 


PHILOLOGICAL. 
(5 §. iv. 489.) 

In asking “ whether Danish, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian are Teutonic or Scandinavian languages,” 
your correspondent touches upon an important 
question, concerning which the most contradictory 
answers might easily be given by such as are 
unaware of the technical meaning of the words 
entployed. The whole puzzle (a puzzle which 
some, to my knowledge, are almost unable to 
solve) consists in the highly technical and artificial 
meaning in which the term “Teutonic” is em- 
ployed in grouping languages, whilst at the same 
time it has, in ordinary speech, a much simpler 
meaning. Ordinarily “Teutonic” is almost a 
convertible term with “German”; but, in the 
science of language, it has a very different and 
purely technical meaning. In botany we speak of 
classes, sub-classes, orders, genera, species, and 
varieties. In language the corresponding terms 
are families or classes, sub-classes, branches, 
groups, languages, and dialects. Thus Danish 
belongs to the Indo-European family or class, 
European sub-class, Teutonic branch, Scandi- 
navian group ; being in itself a language. The 
same is true for Norwegian, Swedish, and the 
extremely important Icelandic, which should not 
have been omitted in the question. 

The common mistake is to confuse “‘ Teutonic” 
in the above sense with German ; and, even fur- 
ther, German is confused with High German. Yet 
Teutonic is the name of a branch, High German is 





the name of a group, and German is the name of a 
language. No wonder that most contradictory 
and confused ideas are current, when these three 
terms are constantly being used as convertible. 
It is just as if, in botany, we were to make no 
distinction between Rosa and Rosucee. 

I hope it will thus be evident that, though 
Danish is said to belong to the Teutonic branch, 
it is not German. Moreover, the Scandinavian 
group is so far from being “German” (in the 
wider sense of High German) that it is much more 
closely allied to the Low German group. 

The right scheme of the languages of the “ Teu- 
tonic” branch has been given many times ; see, 
e.g., March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar; Morris’s 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence ; Peile’s 
Introduction to Latin and Greek Etymology; 
Schleicher’s Compendium; the works of Max 
Miiller, Whitney, &c. They are all agreed in 
principles, but they employ varying terms. Thus, 
in The Life and Growth of Language, Professor 
Whitney uses “family” as synonymous with 
“ class,” but Dr. Morris uses “ family ” as synony- 
mous with “branch.” The former method is, I 
think, much more convenient. The scheme, as 
given by the above authors, is as follows :— 

Family or class.—Indo-European (sometimes 
called Indo-Germanic, in order to make confusion 
worse confounded). 

Sub-classes.—1. Aryan. 2. European. 

Branches.—I. From the Aryan: 1. Indian; 2. 
Eranian or Iranian. II. From the European : 3. 
Greek; 4. Albanian; 5. Italian; 6. Keltic; 
7. Slavonic ; 8. Lithuanian ; 9. Teutonic. 

Groups.—I omit the subdivisions of the first 
eight of the above branches, and consider only the 
Teutonic. Of the Teutonic branch the groups 
are:—l. Low German; 2. Scandinavian; 3. 
High German. 

Languages.—Here the subdivisions are the fol- 
lowing :—I. From the Low German: 1. Meeso- 
Gothic or Gothic (dead); 2. English ; 3. Frisian ; 
4. Old Saxon or Platt-Deutsch; 5. Dutch; 6. 
Flemish. II. From the Scandinavian: 7. Ice- 
landic ; 8. Swedish; 9. Danish; 10. Norwegian 
(which is, perhaps, more a dialect of Danish than 
a separate language). III. From the High Ger- 
man: 11. German. 

If this be understood, the comparative descrip- 
tions of English, Icelandic, and German will ap- 
pear as follows :— 

Branch, Teutonic ; group, Low German ; lan- 
guage, English. 

Branch, Teutonic ; group, Scandinavian ; lan- 
guage, Icelandic. 

Branch, Teutonic ; group, High German ; lan- 
guage, German. 

The confusion constantly exhibited by “ etymolo- 
gists ” consists in mixing up the Teutonic branch, 
High German group, and German language, rolling 
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them all into one ; from whence comes the absur- 
dity of looking upon English and Icelandic as 
“ German ” languages. 

It is easy to see how the trouble arose. It is 
the old story of the sculptor and the lion. If the 
lion had executed the sculpture, he might have 
represented the lion as conquering the man. The 
nomenclature came from Germany, and hence not 
only was German used to mean a language, but 
High German designates one group, Low German 
another ; next, Teutonic was given as the name of 
a whole branch, much as if an Englishman were to 
call, the branch “‘ Anglic.” Nor did the forced 
nomenclature stop here, but the attempt was made 
to use Germanic as the name of a sub-class, making 
Germany to include nearly all Europe, and then 
Indo-Germanic became the name of the complete 
family of languages! Happily, the last term has 
hardly found favour, and thus a last source of 
confusion has been set aside. Much as we are 
indebted to the Germans, I think this nomen- 
clature has seriously misled a great number of 
Englishmen. It would have been better if some 
more vague term, such as Gothic, could have been 
used for the name of the branch. 

One most common result is the “deriving” of 
English words from German. It is something like 
looking for a rose on an apple-tree, because they 
both belong to the Rosacea. 

If any one who has any difficulty upon this sub- 
ject will only use the language of botany, he will 
at once get a clear idea of the matter. The 
“branch” is an order, the “ group” is a genus, the 
“language” is a species. Neither Icelandic nor 
English is “Teutonic” in a generic sense ; they 
merely belong to the order of Teutonacee, which is 
avery different matter. Watrer W. Sxear. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


The Danish and Swedish languages must, of 
course, be classed under the term “ Scandinavian,” 
but certainly not under that of “Teutonic” ; but, 
like the Saxon and Dutch, under that of “‘ Gothic.” 
The Osmanli Turkish is based upon Uigur, Mon- 
gol, and perhaps a few other of the numerous 
Tatar dialects. But the great body of the Tur- 
kish would seem to be composed of Arabic and 
Persian, a fact which Mr. Isaac Taylor would 
have ‘done well to note when he endeavoured to 
trace Etruscan to the so-called Turanian languages. 
The Turkish has also some words from Greek and 
the modern languages. The proportions derived 
from each language may be seen by referring to 
the dictionaries of Kieffer and Bianchi, and Red- 
house. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Paris. 


Rosert Purserove (5* §S, iv. 451.)—In Tides- 
well Church, co. Derby, is an interesting brass to 
this bishop. I copied the inscription this summer, 





and it contains a full reply to W. L., except that 
there is no coat of arms. The brass was till lately 
on a raised tomb, but is now on the floor, in what 
is believed to have been its original position. The 
bishop is represented in eucharistic vestments— 
mitre, chasuble, stole, embroidered gloves, but 
without maniple, and with the pastoral staff over 
his left shoulder. This is noteworthy, considering 
the date of his death. At the corners are the 
Evangelistic symbols, and this legend : 

“+ Christ is to me as life on earth, and death to me is 
gaine Because I trust through him alone salvation to 
obtaine. So brittle is the state of man, so soon it doth 
decay ; So all the glory of this world must pas and fade 
away. This Robert Pursglove, sometyme Bishoppe of 
Hull, deceassed the 2 day of May in the yere of our 
Lord God, 1579.” 

At the foot of the stone is another inscription on 
an oblong brass; it is in black-letter, excepting 
the words printed below in Italics, which are in 
Roman type :— 

“Under this stone as here doth Ly a corps somtime of 
fame, 

in tiddeswall bred and born truely, Robert Pursglov 

by name, 

and there brought up by parents care at School & 

learning trad, 

till afterwards by wncle dear to London he was had, 

who, William Bradshaw hight by name, in pauls w‘h 

did him place, 

and y* at Schoole did him maintain full thrice 3 whole 

years space, 

and then into the Abberye was placed as I wish 

in Southwarke call’d where it doth Ly Saint Mary 


Overs, 

to = then who did him Send into that Colledge 
right, 

And there 14 years did him find, wh Corpus Christi 
hight ; 


From thence at length away he went, A Clerke of 
learning great, 

to Gisburn Abbey Streig™ 
Priors seat. 

Bishop of Hull he was also Archdeacon of N°ttingham, 

Provost of RoTHeram Colledge too, of York eak 
Suffragan ; 

two Gramer Schooles he did ordain with Land for to 
endure, 

one Hospital for to maintain twelve impotent and poor. 

O Gisburne, thou with Tiddeswall Town Lement & 
mourn you may, 

for this Said Clerk of great renoun Lyeth here compast 
in clay ; 

though cruell Death hath now dow’ brought this body 
w° here doth ly, 

yet trump of Fame Stay can he nougat to Sound his 
praise on high. 

Qui legis hunc versum crebro reliquum memoreris 
vile cadaver sum tuque cadaver eris.” 
W. D. Sweerrne. 


was sent and placd in 


Peterborough. 


This divine was Prior of Guisburn Abbey, Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, Provost of Rotheram 
College, and in 1559 “Suffragan Bishop of the 
See of Hull.” 

Queen Elizabeth, by letters patent in the second 
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and third years of her reign, granted him separate 
licences to found a grammar school at Tyddeswell 
(Tideswell), Derbyshire, and a grammar school and 
almshouse at Guisburn (Guisborough), N. R., co. 
York. He died May 2, 1579. 

H. M. Vane. 


Eaton Place, 8.W. 


He died in 1579. A fine brass, with a bio- 
graphical memoir of him, remains at Tideswell, 
and a full account will be found in the Cambridge 
Camden Society's Illustrations of Monumental 
Brasses, p. 19. There are no arms on the brass. 

C. R. Mannytine,. 

Diss Rectory. 


After Queen Elizabeth began her reign, the 
Oath of Supremacy was offered to him, but, refus- 
ing to take it, he was deprived of his archdeaconry 
and other spiritualities. He retired to Tideswell, 
where he founded the Grammar School, and there 
died in 1579. For further particulars see Wood’s 
Athene. G. W. Narrer. 

Alderley Edge. 


See Brett’s Suffragan Bishops, p. 61. Wharton 
identifies this bishop—Brett does not, p. 57—with 
one Robert Silvester, who is called also Bishop of 
Hull and Archdeacon of Nottingham. But Le 
Neve calls Archdeacon Silvester William. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Tue Socrety or Frienps (5 §. iy. 479.)—The 
Society of Friends have no official publication to 
record or report their meetings, except at the 
close of their annual or yearly meeting, when an 
abstract of the minutes and proceedings of that 
— is —— for the use of the members 
generally. The periodicals devoted to the Society, 
in which the reports of the meetings, and other 
information of interest to the members, will be 
found, are as follows :— 

1. The Friend, published monthly in London. 

2. The British Friend, published monthly in Glasgow. 

3. The Monthly Record, published in Birmingham. 

4. The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, published in 
London. 

Any of these periodicals may be obtained at 
Samuel Harris's, bookseller, 5, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, who has also the care of the publications 
belonging to the Friends’ Tract Association. There 
is also _—sF and edited by Joseph Smith, 2, 
Oxford Street, Whitechapel, in 2 vols. 8vo., 1867: 

“A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, or Books 
Written by the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, from their first Rise to the present Time,” &c. 

This work also contains biographical notices and 
other information of a trustworthy character, col- 
lected and arranged with much care and industry 
by the compiler and editor. 

As to doctrinal and other works circulated in the 





Society, if Ernetserta will favour me with her 
address, I will send her by “ Parcels’ Delivery” or 
otherwise, as she may direct, a copy of each of the 
smaller editions of Barclay’s Apology and Bates’s 
Doctrines of Friends, both of which are authorized 
expositions of the principles of the Society of 
Friends. I would also enclose with the above a 
catalogue of the Friends’ Library of Devonshire 
House Meeting, 86, Houndsditch, these books, 
under certain regulations, being lent to individuals 
not in membership with us. Of periodicals in the 
interest of the Society of Friends in America, the 
oldest, and most conservative of the original prin- 
ciples and practices of the Society, is The Friend, 
a Religious and Literary Journal, published 
weekly in Philadelphia, and sold by an agent in 
London. This periodical has been in existence 
nearly half a century; the London magazines 
about thirty-five years. Should Erne serra re- 
quire any further information, I will endeavour to 
supply it. Joun Hickes. 
, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


SwEaRING on THE Horns at Hicueare (1* S, 
iii. 342 ; iv. 84; xi. 409.)—I desire to know what 
representations there are of the above, except the 
following, copies of which I possess :— 

1. “Swearing at Highgate.” Inscription ending, “So 
help you, Billy Bodkin, Turn round and fulfill your 
Oath. Published 12th Sepr., 1796, by Laurie & Whittle, 
53, Fleet Street, London.” 

2. “ Woodward, del. Cruickshank, sculp. Swearing 
at Highgate. London: Published by Allen & West, 15, 
Paternoster Row, Augt. 27, 1796.” 

3. “R. Cruikshank, del. White, sc. 

Johnny the maid for the mistress refused, 
Because he’d been sworn at Highgate, 
By the monstrous horns at Highgate.” 
Followed by ‘“‘The monstrous horns at Highgate,” three 
stanzas, apparently from a book. Query, What? 

4. “Swearing on the Horns at Highgate, from Hone’s 

Every-Day Book.” 
Hone says :— 

“ Anciently there was a register kept at the Gate-house, 
wherein persons enrolled their names when sworn there, 
but the book unaccountably disappeared many years 
Query, Is it in Mr. Upcott’s collection of autographs?” 

Can any of your readers inform me of the present 
whereabouts of this book, or of any account of the 
oath except that given by Hone? 

I should much like to purchase or see copy of 
print representing the above published by Carring- 
ton Bowles, St. Paul’s Churchyard, about the end 
of last century. GerorcE Porrer. 

42, Grove Road, Holloway. 


“ SERBONIAN BOG ” (5*8 S. iv. 328.)—Milton evi- 
dently adopted from Diodorus Siculus the notion of 
“armies whole sunk in the Serbonian bog” :— 

‘There is a lake,” observes that author, “between 
Ceelo-Syria and Egypt, very narrow but exceedingly 
deep, called Serbon...... compassed round with vast heaps 
of sand, great quantities of which are drifted into the 
lake by the continued southern, winds, and so cover the 
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surface of the water that it resembles (and cannot possi- 
bly be distinguished from) dry land; thus many, wn- 
acquainted with the peculiarity of the spot, by missing their 
way, have been swallowed up, together with whole armies.” 
modAol tev dyvootvrwy Tv isWryta Tov 
Torov, peTaR TTparevudtov SAW HpavicOncay, 
Tis troxerpéevns 6800 Siapaprévres.—Lib. i. 30, 
This is an exaggerated statement of Diodorus, 
and justifies Juvenal’s— 
“ Quidquid Greecia mendax 
Audet in historia” (Sat. x. 175), 

and Pliny’s “ portentosa Grecorum mendacia” 
(lib. v. i.). In lib. xvi. c. ix. an instance is given 
of the submersion in the lake of a portion only of 
the force led by Ochus (Artaxerxes III.) against 
Nectanebo II., the last native King of Egypt, the 
ultimate success of which expedition signally ful- 
filled the prophecy of Ezekiel (xxx. 13), “ There 
shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 
The untoward event above named is narrated by 
the historian in these words : 

aOpoicas (se. Qyos) racav tiv Séivapev mponye 
éxi tv Aiyurtov, kataorioas Seri tiv peydArnv 
Aipvny, Ka? nv €ore Ta Karovpeva BapaSpa, 
BEpos THS duvdpews amréBaXre da rijv 
aTelptav TWV TOTWYV. 

“Ochus, having collected all his forces, marched 
against Egypt, and when he came to the Great Lake, 
at the point called Barathra, through ignorance of the 
localities, lost a portion of his force in the bogs.” 

Wituiam Prart. 





Conservative Club. 


Todd, in his edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
has the following note on this passage :— 

“Serbonis was a lake of 200 furlongs in length, and 
1000 in compass, between the ancient mountain Casius 
and Damiata, a city of Egypt, on one of the more 
eastern mouths of the Nile. It was surrounded on all 
sides by hills of loose sand, which, carried into the water 
by high winds, so thickened the lake as not to be dis- 
tinguished from part of the continent, where whole 
armies have been swallowed up. Read Herodotus, 
lib. iii., and Lucan, Pharsal. viii. 539, &c.” 

G. W. Napier. 
Alderley Edge. 


“The Sirbonian region is celebrated in history for 
having been the scene of at least the partial destruction 
of the Persian army in 8.0. 350, when Darius Ochus was 
leading it, after the storming of Sidon, to Egypt, in 
order to restore the authority of Persia in that kingdom. 
Diodorus (i. 30) has probably exaggerated the serious 
disaster into a total annihilation of the invading host.”— 
Will. Smith, Dict. of Greek and Rom. Geog., sub voc. 
“Sibronis Lacus.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Dr. Jonnson AND THE Forp anp Hickman 
Famiiigs (5" §S. i. 30, 112, 249.)—Since my last 
communication on the above subject I have found 
the wills of Dr. Joseph Ford and Jane Ford, his 
widow. Both are described as of Oldswinford, in 
the county of Worcester. Mrs. Ford’s will, which 
is dated Sept. 11, 1722, and was proved at Wor- 





cester in the following month, contains an inte- 
resting allusion to Dr. Johnson’s parents which 
clearly establishes the relationship. She desires 
her son Cornelius to pay to her brother-in-law, 
Michael Johnson, and his wife, or their trustees, 
“the 200/. directed by his late dear father’s will 
to be paid to me in lieu of such moneys as my late 
husband received in trust for my said brothez 
Johnson and his wife.” 

I have not yet ascertained the parentage of Mrs: 
Ford. She mentions her sister, Joice Ward, and 
her nieces, Ann Hunt and Mary Withers. Nor 
have I discovered the baptismal name of Mrs. 
Johnson’s father ; but I am inclined to identify 
the latter with Cornelius Ford of Kingsnorton, co. 
Worcester, who in 1667 was “overseer” of the 
will of John Brettell of Kidderminster. It seems 
now guite clear that “Parson Ford” was not 
Cornelius, the son of Dr. Joseph ; for Mrs. Ford 
leaves the residue of her estate, real and personal, 
to her son Cornelius, and requests him to “con- 
tinue a friend and father to my family.” She 
also appoints him sole executor of her will ; and 
no doubt he was the Cornelius Ford who was 
buried at Oldswinford, Dec. 10, 1734. 

Dr. Ford mentions three brothers in his will, 
Cornelius, Samuel, and Nathaniel ; also a sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowyer (to whom he leaves 340i.). 
To Pheebe, the daughter of his brother Cornelius, 
he leaves certain property, and desires his brother 
Nathaniel to be her guardian, although her father 
was then alive. I think the “ parson” must have 
been a son of Nathaniel, and that it was with 
Cornelius (b. 1693, ob. 1734), the son of Joseph, 
that Johnson resided, when at school at Stour- 
bridge in 1724. 

One of your correspondents communicated with 
me privately soon after the appearance of my for- 
mer note, calling my attention to a passage in Sir 
John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, in which it is 
stated that upon Johnson’s leaving the University 
“he went home to the house of his father, whic 
he found so nearly filled with relatives, that is to 
say, the maiden sisters of his mother and cousin 
Cornelius Ford, whom his father, on the decease 
of their brother in the summer of 1731, had taken 
to board, that it would scarce receive him.” This, 
as my correspondent remarks, is far from clear. 
Does it mean “the maiden sisters of his mother, 
and those of his cousin Cornelius”? And was 
the person who died in 1731 the brother of Mrs. 
Johnson or of the sisters of Cornelius? I find in 
the Oldswinford registers the burial of “ Nathaniel 
Ford, Dec. 25, 1731,” who, I suppose, is the 
brother in question, though he could not have 
died in the summer. A “ Mr. Nathaniel Forde” 
was also buried there, July 4, 1729. 

Mrs. Ford mentions, among others, her “daughter 
Acton” ; and Dr. Ford mentions his “son-in-law, 
Mr. Clement Acton.” The lady was Mary, 
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daughter of Mrs. Ford by her first husband, Gre- 
gory Hickman ; and it was her daughter Mary to 
whom the Rev. Walter Hickman refers as his 
“ kinswoman and affianced bride.” 

I may as well here mention that the present 
Hickmans are descended from Gregory (son of the 
above Gregory) by his second wife, Elizabeth Law, 
his first wife having been (it will be remembered) 
the widow of his cousin, Richard Hickman, and 
the mother of Mrs. Turton. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any correspondent who can state the 
parentage of “ Parson Ford.” 

H. Sypvey GRAZEBROOK. 

Stourbridge. 


Ports tHe Masters or Lanevace (4% §. xi. 
110; 5S. iv. 431, 491.)—I have not only read 
Max Miiller, but have bestowed on him more 
marginalia than on most books on my shelves ; 
and I wholly differ from him in his theory that 
language is a physical science. The materialism 
which is now fashionable cannot endure ; and the 
attempt to apply Darwinism to language, the 
vehicle of thought, is, in my judgment, a complete 
failure. 

W. H. remarks that “not even a Byron could 
effect such a radical alteration as the conversion of 
a transitive verb into an intransitive one, always 
provided that there be no latent capacity of change 
existing in the word.” Is not the phrase I italicize 
a petitio principit? Has not every word that 
capacity, patent rather than latent? When Virgil 
used the intransitive verb tremisco transitively 
(inetd, iii. 648), is it not probable that Rome 
accepted the innovation ? 

I agree with W. H. that man may be, and 
indeed is, the formal, but cannot be the efficient, 
cause of language. It is only a part of a wider 
truth, that man is not the primal cause of anything 
—though I hold man to be the final cause of all 
things. 

“Who,” asks W. H., “would be considered 
incapable of being entrusted with this power ?”— 
the power of changing language. As well ask who 
shall be entrusted with the power of leading armies, 
of making discoveries in chemistry or astronomy, of 


“ Wielding at will a fierce democratie.” 


The complete answer to W. H. is that great 
writers and speakers do change the force of words. 
“When General Wolfe first used the expression 
‘choice of difficulties’ which was contradiction, 
choice then meaning voluntary election, he made 
those to whom he wrote see his position with much 
more effect than could have been produced a second 
time by the same words” (De Morgan, Double 
Algebra, p. 90, ».). In a similar manner Earl 
Russell has widened the meaning of the word 
“ conspicuous,” and has made a person or thing 
“ conspicuous by absence.” MAKROCHEIR. 





ARABELLA Fitzsames (5" §. iv. 488.)—This 
lady was Arabella Churchill, eldest child of Sir 
Winston Churchill, and sister of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. She was at one time a favoured 
mistress of King James II. when he was Duke of 
York, and assumed the name of Fitzjames. She 
was the mother of four children—James Fitzjames, 
the Duke of Berwick ; Henry Fitzjames, the Grand 
Prior of France; Henrietta Fitzjames, afterwards 
Lady Waldegrave ; and Elizabeth Fitzjames, who 
became a nun. 

Arabella Fitzjames, having been long neglected 
by the Duke, was living in comparative obscurity 
when he came to the throne. Coxe, Life of Marl- 
borough, 1818, i. p. 34, states that after the 
Revolution she was in receipt of a pension on the 
Irish establishment. She then married Colonel 
Charles Godfrey, who, through the influence of her 
brother (then Earl of Marlborough), was appointed 
Keeper of the Jewels in the Tower. As Mrs. 
Godfrey she had two daughters, the elder of 
which, Charlot, married Viscount Falmouth, and 
died in 1754. 

In Chalmers’s Bio. Dict., under the head of 
“ Churchill, Sir W.,” there is a short notice of this 
lady, in which occurs a most remarkable error. 
The author rightly mentions the four children of 
Arabella Churchill (or Fitzjames), but describes 
the fourth thus :—“ The youngest daughter was a 
nun, but afterwards married Colonel Godfrey, by 
whom she had two daughters.” The sentence 
ought to have been :—“ The youngest daughter 
was anun. Arabella Churchill afterwards married 
Colonel Godfrey,” &c. Epwarp Sotty. 


In the Necrology of the English Benedictine 
Ladies of Pontoise, her obituary notice is thus re- 
corded :—“ Mary Ignatia Fitzjames, daughter of 
James II. and Mrs. Churchill. Professed 1690 ; 
died November 7, 1704, aged 30.” Another 
obituary notice is of Agnes Arthur, daughter of 
Sir Daniel Arthur, of Ireland, and of Catharine 
Smith of Crabett, in Sussex ; died 1752, aged 71. 
The lady abbess at the time of Arabella Fitz- 
james’s first residence at Pontoise was the Lady 
Anne Neville, daughter of Henry, Lord Aber- 
gavenny, and Lady Mary Sackville, daughter of 
Thomas, first Earl of Dorset. 

Mr. Hitton Price will find a detailed account 
of the community in Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. iii. p. 66, &. He would confer a great 
obligation by stating how this paper came into his 
possession, as it might give a clue to the fate of 
others which have been anxiously sought for in 
vain. Tus. 


Under the heading of “ Fitzjames,” I find that 
James Fitzjames was a natural son of the Duke 
of York, afterwards James, King of England, born 
in 1671 at Malines, to which place his mother, 
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Arabella Churchill, sister of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, had journeyed. H. §. 


“CarrPeT KNIGHT” (5 §, iv. 428.)—The 
_—— “carpet knight” may be found in 
armion, and I suppose corresponds to “ feather- 
bed soldier” :— 
“ His square-turn’d joints and strength of limb 
Show’'d him no carpet knight so trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim, 
In camps a leader sage.” 
Canto i. stanza 5. 
The allusion is, of course, to Lord Marmion. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The origin of this expression has been traced to 
two sources : in the first place it applied to one 
who had been knighted at Court by favour, as 
distinguished from another who had gained the 
honour by the performance of some deed, military 
or otherwise, which entitled him to, or in return 
for which he received, the dignity of a knighthood ; 
and in the second place it was used in the case of 
lawyers, mayors, and other civilians, who were 
invariably knighted kneeling upon a carpet. 

W. 8. 

Manchester. 


See Randle Holmes’s Academy of Armoury, iii. 
57 :— 

“All such as have studied Law, Physic, or any other 
Arts and Sciences, whereby they have become famous, 
nebgedl if it be the King’s pleasure to knight any such 
Persons, seeing they are not knighted as Soldiers, they 
are not therefore to use the Horseman's Title or Spurs: 
they are only termed simply miles and milites, Knight or 
Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green Cloth, 
to distinguish them from those Knights that are dubbed 
as Soldiers in the Field.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Tue Scorrisn House or Rocer” (5 §. iv. 
359.)—Roger, Ralph, and Hugh may have 
been names in use among the Normans, but the 
first two are of German, and the last is of Dutch 
origin. If the name Playfair was originally Play- 
ford, it was of course derived from a river Play ; 
doubtless from Celtic Ili, a stream, which is liable 
to take the forms of gli, cli, pli: thus rivers named 
Lay, Ley, Lee, Clay, Glay, and Play would be 
etymologically the same ; just as lan would become 
Clan, Glan, and Plan. But there is an inverse of 
the name, i. ¢. Fairplay, which, as a Gothic or a 
Dano-Saxon compound, would translate “sheep 
place or meadow,” like the surname Farley, and 
perhaps the local name Fairlight, in Sustex. Hal- 
dinus is from O0.G. ald-win, noble warrior (conf. 
Adalwin, Baldwin, Gerwin). Rodger or Roger is 
the same with the O.G. Rudiger (inverse of 
Garrod), which might translate several ways. Thus 
rat-gar would mean “ distinguished in counsel,” 


or “ powerful councillor” ; rat-ger, “a war coun- 
cillor.” Wachter variously renders— 

“ Rat, consilium, concilium, senatus, consiliarius, con- 
sultor ; gar, telum, totus et totaliter, paratus, perfectus ; 
ger, telum, missile, bellum, ultro, sponte, libentur, aman- 
ter, gratanter, ex animo, cupidus, cupide, studiosus, 
diligenter ; and rad, cito, celeriter, celer, alacer.” 

R. 8S. Carnock. 

Paris. 

Morean’s System or Consancurnity (5 §. 
iv. 405.)—Under this heading Mr. Gomme has 
some remarks on the use formerly made of “ ne- 
phew” and “ niece ” to indicate other relationships 
than simply that of brother’s or sister’s child. An 
instance of this occurs in the epitaph in Bolsover 
Church, Derbyshire, to the memory of Sir Charles 
Cavendish, who died in 1617 :— 

** Charles Cavendish to his Sons. 
Sonnes, seek not me among these polished stones, 
Those only hide part of my flesh and bones ; 
Which did they here so neat or proudly dwell, 
Will all be dust, and may not make me swell. 
Let such as have outliv'’d all praise 
Trust in the tombs their caretul friends do raise : 
I made my life my monument, and yours, 
To which there’s no material that endures ; 
Nor yet inscription like it. Write but that, 
And teache your nephews it to emulate ; 
It will be matter loud enough to tell 
Not when I died, but how I liv’d. Farewell.” 

As we have nephew and niece from the Latin 
nepos, our present restricted use of the words is 
a narrowing of their original signification. 

Sr. SwirHrn. 


“Brancre” (5 §. iv. 405.)—A brangle, in 
the dialect of Lindsey, signifies anything confused 
or entangled. A man said to me, within the last 
few days, talking on drainage matters, “.... 
gotten his sen into a strange brangle about Ran 
Dyke, an’ there’ll be some brass spent afore he’s 
gotten his sen out agean, I’m thinkin’.” He meant 
that the person whose name is here indicated by 
dots had become entangled in a serious and com- 
plex matter with regard to drainage rights, and 
that lawsuits were impending. K. P. D. E. 


Suaxine Hanps (5" §. iv. 487.)—In England, 
down to the reign of Charles II. or a little later, 
the kiss was the common greeting to friends and 
strangers alike, and shaking hands was a mark of 
close intimacy or high favour. In the Diary of 
Anne, Countess of Pembroke (why does not the 
Camden Society publish it?), her ladyship thinks 
the fact of her shaking hands with any one worth 
noting. The kiss for greeting was not the rule 
on the Continent in Henry VII.’s time, for Erasmres, 
who then visited England, was much amused by 
being kissed on all sides. When the kiss went out 
as the usual greeting, the stately, distant bow took 
its place. When hand-shaking became common I 
do not know ; I suspect not very long since. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
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Caucres (5™ §, iv. 405, 471.)—The word calcie 
is no doubt the same as causey, in which form it is 
still in common use on the Borders to signify a 
narrow way either in town or country, and not 
merely a paved road or chaussée, as commonly sup- 
posed. But instead of a Latin etymon, Scotch 
philologists (as Sibbald and Jamieson) derive it, 
with more probability, from the Teutonic kassie, 
kausije, kaulsije=via stricta, the liquid J being in- 
serted for the sake of euphony when it occurs in 
medieval law Latin, as in some Scottish Acts of 
Parliament, or in poetry. Thus Sir David Lind- 
say — 

“ Mak your abbottis of righte religious men, 
Andnot . ° ° ° re ° 
Of calsay-paikeris nor of publicans.” 

In common parlance the word is still pronounced 
hereabouts exactly according to its normal form, 
quasi cassé, cassey, causey. At the Bristol meeting 
of the British Association in August last, the Rev. 
J. Earle (editor of the Saxon Chronicle) read a 
paper in the Biological Section “On the Ethno- 
graphy of Scotland,” in which he showed, from the 
great proportion of Norse words occurring in Low- 
land Scotch, that the population between the Forth 
and the Humber partook largely of a Scandinavian 
origin. This will account satisfactorily for the 
preservation of the word in its unaltered form to 
the present day. W. E. 


Concerning the connexion of chaussée with cal- 
ceata, made with lime, Littré remarks :— 

“La chaussée est surtout une levée de terre ot la 
chaux n’entre pas; aussi vaut il mieux prendre calciatus, 
chaussé, puis foulé, sens qui se trouve en effet dans le 
bas-latin (voy. Du Cange, calciare) de sorte que la chaussée 
serait la terre foulée, pressée.” 

Sr. SwirHrn. 


Sir Ropert Ker Porter (5* §. iv. 370.)—His 
only daughter married, about the year 1837, a M. 
Kikine, a military man, not belonging to the titled 
nobility, but holding rank, as all Russian gentle- 
men do, according to position in the Government 
service. M. and Madame Kikine were both 
living two or three years ago on his estates near 
Moscow, and probably are so still. They have no 
children of their own, but have adopted one or 
two. Sir R. Porter had a brother who died some 
years ago, I think at Bath, where he resided. I 

lieve he was not married, and I know of no 
other relatives of the name. 


“Tue History or Livine Mey,” &e, (5" §S. iv. 
429.)—By John Dunton. See “N. & Q.,” 2"4§. 
J. O. 


iv. 326. 


ArcHDEACcOns’ Seats (5 §. iv. 327, 352, 378, 
391.)—I have before me at this moment the beau- 
tiful seal of William of Wykeham, as Archdeacon 
of Lincoln, from which the engraving was made 
for the Winchester Book of the Archeological 





Institute, repeated in Mr. M. Walcott’s William 
of Wykeham and his Colleges, and also in Bishop 

harles Wordsworth’s College of St. Mary Winton. 
It is a very poor representation ; for, though the 
superscription is even more worn away than when 
it was engraved, the word “lincolnie” is clearer 
still than in the engraving. 

There is a sumacahie interest attaching to this 
seal, as contradicting the “Report of Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, to Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, concerning the dispute between Sir Richard 
Fiennes and Sasshew Wickham, Esq., dated 
March, 1572,” referred to in Lowth’s Life of 
Wykeham, p. 10. Glover there says :— 

“The said Bishoppe bare his arms diversly at two 
sondry tymes, as the seals thereof shewed by Sir Richard 
Fynes testify. Before he was Bishoppe, when as yet 
he was but Archdeacon of Lincolne, he sealed but with 
one cheveron in his armes between three roses; but 
after, when he was advanced to the Bishoppricke, he 
sealed with two cheverons between three roses: and s0 
ar generally known to this day to be his without contra- 
diction.” 

In this seal, however, we have the two chey- 
ronels, or double chevron, when he was still un- 
doubtedly Archdeacon. Cc. W. Bryonam. 


I have before me an impression of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s seal when Archdeacon of Northampton. 
It is not heraldic. The inscription is :—“ Sigil- 
lum . Thome . Wolsey . 8.T.P. . Archidiconi . 
Northampton.” It is from the collection of the 
late Sir H. Ellis, and at the service of the Arch- 
deacon of Oakham. Joun Hirst, Jun. 

Dobcross. 


Episcopal ADDRESSES AT ConFiIRMATION (5% 
S. iv. 249, 374, 390, 417, 430, 474, 492.)—Some 
English Churchmen may be interested to know 
that Archbishop Whately, who came to Dublin in 
1831, immediately began the practice of addressing 
the young people extempore before administering 
the rite. He always continued to do so, and also 
insisted that the catechumens should join in the 
Holy Communion immediately after on the same 
day. This was by some thought objectionable, 
and was found practically inconvenient by all—at 
least in the city churches, where the numbers 
were usually very great. His Grace always signed 
the tickets presented at the rails, and had them 
returned with a request that they should be pre- 
served, and attached inside the covers of the Bibles 
or Prayer Books as remembrancers of the first 
communion. 8. T. P. 


Ancrent Irish Crossss (5 §. iv. 349, 473.)— 
What a pity it is that words are used so often 
in a non-natural sense! “ Runic” means bearing 
Runic letters, but it is often unhappily employed, 
as I suppose by Greysrett, for bearing snake or- 
naments or other winding or interlaced decorations. 
No really Runic cross exists in Ireland. The only 
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object as yet found in that country bearing Runes 
is a fragment of a sword-belt, dug up at Green- 
mount, in Louth. For its discovery we have to 
thank the zeal of Major-Gen. J. H. Lefroy, now 
Governor of the Bermudas (see Journal of the 
Arch. Institute, London, 1870, and Journ. of the 
Roy. Hist. and Archeol. Assoc. of Ireland, April, 
1871, pp. 471-502). Perhaps Greysrem may 
have been thinking of the Isle of Man, which has 
many Runic crosses, &c. GrorGE STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


CuarLes CLARK or TorHam, Essex (5% §, 
iv. 464, 521.)—For reference to his publications 
see the Handbook of Fictitious Names, pp. 29, 44, 
107, and 197. I hope that the personal appli- 
eation will be more successful than in my own 
case, but I doubt it. The modesty of authors— 
who print for publicity ?—is unconquerable. 

OrrHar Hamst. 

38, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Craupe Amyanp (5 §. iv. 348, 397, 477.)— 
As it is always desirable to have accuracy enforced 
in the pages of “N. & Q.,” may I be allowed to 
state that I believe one or two errors have crept 
into my article at the last named reference, and for 
their correction I am indebted to a friendly letter 
received on the subject? The writer, an old con- 
tributor to your columns, mentions that Sir 
Claudius Amyand, the eminent surgeon, had three 
sons—George, Claude, and Thomas. George, the 
eldest son, was created a baronet, died in 1766, 
and was succeeded by his son, who married Miss 
Cornewall, and took her family name; Claude, 
the second son, as he is distinctly called both in 
the election into college at* Westminster in 1732 
and to Oxford in 1736, seems after his father’s 
death to have been called Claudius, and died issue- 
less in 1774 ; Thomas, the third son, was Rector 
of Hambledon and Fawley, married Frances Ryder, 
and left only three daughters. It will easily be 
seen from the above statement how I ran into the 
error of supposing that there were two brothers, 
one named Claude and the other Claudius Amyand. 
But why the alteration of the Christian name was 
made, or what reason could justify the change, is 
not so apparent. Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Alumni Westmonasterienses is wrong in styling 
the son as the second son of Sir Claudius Amyand. 
His father never was a baronet. The baronetcy 
was not created until 1764, and his father died in 
1740. He had only three sons—1l, George, 
created a baronet ; 2, Claudius, the person asked 
about, who married in 1761 ; 3, Thomas, a clergy- 
man—and three daughters. 

Cartes Hawkins. 


m Alumni Westmonasterienses, edition 1852, pp. 304 and 





Le Neve’s “ Fast1” (5® §. iv. 475, 492.)—I 
think your correspondents’ remarks on Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy’s edition of the Fasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicane very unfair. It is a work I am in the 
habit of constantly using, and, after very frequently 
testing the statements made therein, I have come 
to the conclusion that it is one of the most accu- 
rate books I have ever used. Of course, there are 
errors in it. Does any one who has had experi- 
ence in compilation think it possible that such a 
book could be so made as to be free from mistakes? 
The wonder to me is that they are so very few. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Heratpic (5 §. iv. 388, 436.)—The subject is 
treated, and appropriately illustrated, in Mr. 
Boutell’s English Heraldry, London, 1867, p. 173. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Hdy (5" S. iv. 443, 494.)—I cannot agree with 
Mr. Tew that Jelf’s Greek Grammar or Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon contains a satisfactory account 
of the adverb 7j5y. If he reads the article on this 
word in the former, he will find a vague uncer- 
tainty running through the whole explanation ; 
and, in the latter, no general root-meaning of the 
word is attempted. As yet, therefore, I still 
adhere to my original statement. But it is also 
plain, from the nature of the case, that the accounts 
given of this word have not been satisfactory. Else 
how would Mr. Tew explain the fact that my first 
quotation was so wrongly translated by the famous 

‘ambridge scholar, and met with such general 
approbation? Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon and 
Jelf's Greek Grammar were even then in the hands 
of the public. 

Since the appearance of our article in “ N. & Q. 
I have had a letter from Prof. Blackie, of Edin- 
burgh, in which he accepts our explanation as 
correct, implying, at the same time, that he had 
been unable up to that time to find any adequate 
solution of the word. And yet I should think 
that Prof. Blackie possesses copies both of Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon and of Jelf’s Greek Grammar. 

He also further illustrated our view from the 
etymology of the word, supposing it to be an 
emphatic form of 5)), just as 2} 7)v is an emphatic 
form of pv. Hence, he very truly remarks, 7}5y 
must imply conswmmation or culmination. 

I should hardly have troubled to make this 
reply had it not been that I wish to enter my 
protest against the deductive spirit with which 
grammars and lexicons are generally so “| 
imbued ; a spirit which is so contrary to this 
inductive age. Roby’s Latin Grammar is a re- 
markable exception; but as yet no Greek grammar 
of corresponding excellence has appeared. 

UNELMENSIS. 


” 
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“TrrerotaL” (5% §. iv. 429.)—I have heard 
this word and “teetotally” used by Lancashire 
people before the days of the Temperance move- 
ment. At this distance of time, I remember per- 
sons who habitually used these words, and the 
prefix seemed to me to be intended to add force to 
* total” and “ totally.” ELLcee. 

Craven. 


IT am sure that I used to hear this, as a kind of 
intensification of “ total,” before it was applied to 
abstinence from strong drink. But I saw, about 
forty years ago, a copper medal, halfpenny size, 
bearing the “image and superscription ” of a cer- 
tain workman (whose name I forget), with the 
addition, “ inventor of the word teetotal.” It was 
struck, I believe, at Birmingham. | & 2 


Witiiam, tarrp Ear or PEMBROKE, OF THE 
Herpert Famity (5" §. iv. 487.)—I am sorry 
that I cannot give Trro the date of marriage for 
which he asks, but I can supply him with the dates 
of death of this Earl’s two wives, and perhaps these 
may assist him in his inquiries. 

Anne Parr, first wife, died at Baynard’s Castle, 
Feb. 20, 1552, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Anne Talbot, second wife, died May 15, 1576 
(surviving her husband), and was buried in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. HERMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Life of Jonathan Swift. By John Forster. 
Vol. I. 1667-1711. (John Murray.) 
THE great biography of this season, 1875-1876, is, 
undoubtedly, Swift’s life by Mr. Forster. No 
book of the same class has been so impatiently 
waited for, or has been so long stimulating ex- 
pectation. At length it is in the hands of the 
public, and they will unquestionably find that they 
have lost nothing by having been kept waiting. 
The readers of “ N. & Q.” need not to be told how 
great is the curiosity with regard to Swift, his 
sayings, his doings, his thoughts, and his designs. 
Our General Indexes bear witness to this fact in 
their numerous entries under the word “Swift ” ; 
and this only reflects a wider general curiosity on 
the part of the public to be more closely and ac- 
curately acquainted with a great man who has 
suffered by misrepresentation, whose errors have 
been exaggerated, and whose virtues have been 
denied. Mr. Forster’s biography (taking the first 
volume as a guarantee for the two that are to fol- 
low) will gratify the curiosity to which we have 
alluded ; or, rather than curiosity, we should, 
perhaps, say sympathy, for there has never been 
wanting sympathy for the Dean, even on the side 





of those who are his adversaries in reference to 
social and political matters. The reason thereof 
is to be found in the circumstance that, in the 
light of transcendent ability, the human failings 
of the man disappear ; just as with the man who 
is found worthy of being acknowledged as a sub- 
limely inspired poet, ynder the touch of divine 
inspiration, the shortcbmings of his humanity are 
matters with which we no longer concern ourselves, 
It may be that Mr. Forster has a too highly heaped 
measure of affection for his hero, as is the case 
with many biographers ; but the volumes to come 
will show if he had not warrant sufficient for the 
love which abounds in this first instalment. It 
must be confessed, too, that Mr. Forster has all 
the threads of a complicated story so well in hand, 
and such a grasp of his important subject, as to 
render gainsaying of the testimony he adduces in 
favour of his illustrious client a very difficult matter 
indeed. It is impossible to conceive a story more 
carefully, elaborately, and minutely worked out, as 
far as this first volume carries it. The splendid 
portrait, which serves as a noble frontispiece, is 
from the original picture by Jervas ; and it will 
give a favourable opinion of the powers of the 
Irish artist, who also painted the portraits of Pope 
and Addison, to those who have been prejudiced 
against him by the malice of critics and the sar- 
casm of Kneller. From this portrait, to the last 
page of the volume, the interest is unflaggingly 
sustained. Every chapter adds something to our 
previously garnered knowledge, or sweeps away 
some long entertained error. Of the seventy-eight 
years of Swift’s life, this volume narrates the 
struggles, joys, and sorrows of the first forty-four. 
Thus the greater portion is told, but by far the 
more romantic portion awaits the telling. 


English History for the Use of Public Schools. By 
Rev. J. Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, and Historical Lecturer in 
Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford ; 
late Master of the Modern School in Marl- 
borough College. Period I. Medieval Monarchy. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Bricut, who followed his old head-master 

from Marlborough to Oxford, and has there be- 

come a very popular historical lecturer, writes 
directly for our old friends, “the boys,” with whose 
requirements he is necessarily well acquainted. It 
is, of course, impossible to avoid making some 
comparison between his book and Mr. Green’s, 
though both the scope of the two authors, and 
their mode of treating their subject, differ con- 
siderably. Mr. Green, as has been already pointed 

out in these columns, professes to write, not a 

School History of England, but a History of the 

English People. Mr. Bright, at the request of 

an assembly of Public School masters, undertook 

what he intended to be a “useful book for school 
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teaching,” to supply a want felt by those who 
were charged with such teaching. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Bright has been to 
divide his History into distinct periods, which are 
to be issued in separate volumes; and, if we 
understand the scheme aright, each period is to be 
complete in itself, and purchasable separately. 
The Medizval period, extending from the depar- 
ture of the Romans to Bosworth Field, is now be- 
fore us ; and in the hands of a master who knows 
the history of the Middle Ages it will be a useful 
text-book. The narrative is clear and concise, 
and illustrated by useful plans and maps. We 
are not quite sure that we fully catch the meaning 
of certain patches of gamboge which are distri- 
buted over a “ Map of England and Wales, 1066- 
1485,” though, from their prevailing largely in 
Devon and Cornwall, and Wales, we assume they 
are intended to hint at the predominance of the 
Celtic element in the population of the districts 
so coloured. But it would have been better to 
have explained this in a note. We are sorry to 
observe, on Mr. Bright’s part, an occasional care- 
less use of modern terminology, which seems to 
indicate that he has not thoroughly grasped the 
key notes of medieval history. He seems sur- 
prised at the frequency of appeals to the judgment 
of the Papal See as a court of international arbitra- 
tion, which is its constant, and often valuable, 
political aspect throughout the Middle Ages ; and 
he attributes the Emperor Sigismund’s success in 
re-establishing “the obsolete supremacy of the 
head of the Roman Empire ” to the “ activity and 
success with which he collected a general council 
of the Church at Constance,” forgetting that with- 
out his position as “‘ Rex Romanorum” his “activity” 
would have been of little avail. But Mr. Bright’s 
work is not yet finished, and we shall look forward 
with interest to his next volume. 


The Types of Genesis. Briefly considered as Revealing 
the Development of Human Nature. By Andrew 
Jukes. Third Edition. (Longmans & Co.) 

Human nature is, indeed, developed in this volume. The 

author of The Law of the Offerings in Leviticus is far 

from disappointing his readers. Those acquainted with 
that work will find its writer here reproducing his for- 
mer ability and originality of thought. A mystic vein, 
it is intended, shall be found running throughout this 
valuable mine ; but the ore is sometimes, it must be 
feared, too adhesive to the grit of fancy. Conceding the 
darkness on the natural man, and that the things of the 
spirit cannot be always received, there still remain 
some strong traces of imagination. In places a moral, 
good in itself and appropriate, is forced from the sacred 
text. “‘ The Fathers,” too, hardly carry off, in the Pre- 
face, the credit due to them ; for, if their own ideas and 
the lessons directly derived from them were omitted in 
another edition, the volume would far from reach its 
present 420 pages. The merits, however, greatly out- 
weigh the demerits. The line of thought and allegorical 
teaching traced in the descent of Adam, represented by 
Cain and Seth, show much careful study, and open a 





wide field of meditation. No one can read the book 
without feeling grateful for being so much instructed, 
not only in the types of Genesis, but in many collateral 
portions of Scripture. 
AUTHORS AND QuoraTions WANTED.— 
“The glowing portraits fresh from life that bring 
Home to the heart the truths from whence they 


spring,” &c. 
Yram, 
* Near, so very near to God, 
Nearer I cannot be; 
For in the person of his Son 
I am as near as he,” &c. 
LAYCAUMA. 


“ The spring returns; but not to me return 
The vernal joys my better years have known.” 
D. A. D. 
“Oh that the armics indeed were arrayed, oh, joy of the 
onset ! 
Sound, thou trumpet of God! come forth, great cause, 
to array us! 
King and Leader, appear! thy soldiers sorrowing seek 
thee.” 
Ss. M. 


“ Deep sighted in intelligences, 
Ideas, atoms, influences.” 

“ Now voices over voices rise, 
While each to be the learned’st vies ; 
Not jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos e’er made such a clatter ; 
And Midas now concludes his speeches 
With asses’ ears and a 





8. D. L. 
“ Rise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon.” 
T. J. 
“ Hard is the seaboy’s fate, 
His opening hours denied the shelter of paternal 
bowers,” &c. 


A Constant SvnscriBeEr. 
“ Sitting .... by the poisoned springs of life, 
Waiting for the morrow which shall free us from the 
strife.” 
T. W. C. 


**Exigo itaque a me, non ut optimis par sim, sed ut 
malis melior.” 
J. H. 


Stirling. 

“If Heaven be pleased when sinners cease to sin, 
If Hell be pleased when sinners enter in, 
If Earth be pleased whene’er she lose a knave, 
Then all are pleased since Bonner ’s in his grave.” 

A. C, QO. 
“ Children we are all 

Of one great Father, in whatever clime 
His Providence hath cast the seed of life, 
All tongues, all colours! Neither after death 
Shall we be sorted into languages.” 


“ Beautiful islands ! where the green 
Which nature wears was never seen 
"Neath zone of Europe ; where the hue 
Of sea and heaven is such a blue 
As England dreams not.” 


* And every hedge and copse is bright 
With the quick firefly’s playful light, 
Like thousands of the sparkling gems 
Which blaze on Eastern diadems.” 
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“ Can the earth where the harrow is driven 
The sheaf of the furrow foresee ? 
Or thou guess the harvest for heaven 
Where iron has entered in thee?” 
These lines were quoted by the late Lord Lytton in his 
paper on The Influence of Love ove upon Literature Real 
ife. ON. 





Rotices to Corresponvents, 


On all communications should be written the name end 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

“ Arnegrn Anoon”: “ Ropry Aparr.”—On this matter 
the reply to J. T.’s query from Pocklington is that the 
air, called by both names, is said to have been composed, 
with the original words, by an Irish knight, O'Daly, 
who carried off “Ellen the fair” in much the same 
style as Lochinvar did Ais fair -y | of Netherby Hall. 
To the old Irish air several sets of words have been 
written, among | them Moore's “ Erin, the tearand the smile 
in thine eyes.” But the name Robin Adair was one 4 
an Irish firm of wine-merchants—Aldridge, Adair, & 
Butler. Mr. Adair (an ancestor, it is said, of Viscount 
Molesworth) went to Foxhall (Connaught) to collect 
money long due. All that he got was a song from his 





host, to the air of “ Aileen Aroon,” part of which was to 
this effect :— 
“ Welcome to Foxhall, sweet Robin Adair, 
Welcome, &c. 
How 4oes Tom Butler oa J 
And Jemmy Aldridge. 
Why didn’t they come with you! 


obin Adair |” 

The words became known, and were universally sung, 
and when fresh words to the old air were written for 
Braham to sing, the poetical name of the Irish wine- 
merchant was nnd goon something more than half a 
century ago the highways were harmonious with the 
lackadaisical complaining of — 

“ What's this dull town to me? 
Robin Adair ! 
What should I wish to see? 
Robin Adair !” 

Francesca asks for information about Temple Emmet 
not contained in the following works, viz., Madden’s Lives 
and Times of the United Irishmen ; Grattan’s Life, by his 
son; Curran and his Contemporaries, by Charles Phil- 
= and The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biogra- 

Francesca adds :—“ T. Emmet’s life, though very 
aot, was so brilliant that it seems possible’ and probable 
that much information regarding him still exists unpub- 
lished.” 

Witt Mr. F. G. Stepnens, who in “N. & Q.,” Oct. 16, 
1875, answered a question of Eporacum, say whether 
(and if so, when) a painting of the same artist, Henry 
Thompson—“ Three Children and a Live Robin” —was 
exhibited? F. H. 

G. E.—There is a well-condensed account of the Lin- 
colnshire hero, Captain John Smith, the founder of 
Virginia, in Cates’s Dictionary of General Biography. 
Born in 1579, he died in 1631. His services in Hungary 
are referred to in the above account. 

F. P. B.—To threaten to De-Wit a person was, in 
seventeenth century slang, to threaten to treat him as 
the great John De Wit and his brother Cornelius were 
treated by a Dutch mob in 1672, by which mob they 
were barbarously murdered. 

W. P. P.—See Pope’s translation of the Odyssey, xv. 
83; also his Second Satire, bk. ii. line 160. For answer 





to the second query, see Shakspeare’s First Part of 
Henry VI., Act ii. sc. 

TEMPLAR asks to be referred to an article on Chap- 
books that appeared some years ago in one of the chief 
reviews. 

W. T. M. —Plutarch's description was referred to by 
our | dent Cuirretprooe in “N. & Q., 
4" 8. vi. 16, 

W. 8. T.—Both ways; but the spelling followed by the 
Times is the more old-fashioned. 

Vena (“ The Keys of Peter”) is requested to forward 
her name and address. 

T. F. had better send us the verses, if he possesses 
& copy. 

W. G. D. Fiztcuzr.—We will forward a prepaid 
letter. 

JN. 





A 
corresp 


B.—The paper named has not reached “N. & Q” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements , 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








NOTES AND QUERIES.—Wantep to Purcuasg, 
the GENERAL INDEX to the THIRD SERIES. 10¢. 6d. will 
be given by JOHN FRANCIS, 29, W ellington Street, Strand. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Nores 
QUERIES, Nos. 33, 178, 1 and Index to Vol 
THIRD sER One Shilling }-~ J will be given by 
PRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Stra rand. 


SERRES BOOKS and PAMPHLETS WanTED.— 

3 A, +— Book ; or. , Procrastinated Mom oirs, some. 1812— Memoirs of 
ne Painter, 8vo. 1836—Documents to prove Mrs. 

Seale rv Legitimate Daughter of the Duke of  Gumbelaat, a —_ 

sheet (not dated), 1s20—Facts: a Letter to the Earl of W——, i2mo. 

1sié—Letter to Lord Castlereagh, 1810- Essay on the Trinity, ise 

Essay in Favour of the Duke of York.—WILLIAM J. THOM 

40, St. George's Square, 8.W. 





AND 
1. 
Tou hy 








ANTED, by a Young Man, a Situation where 

Six Years’ Experience in a large Publishing House, as General 

Clerk, Book-keeper. and ( pergempensent, would be of corviee. Best 

satroenses.— Aggy y to X. ¥. Z, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
eet. 





\ ORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magazi 
Journals, or Newspapers containing articles on the subject, are invil 
to report such to the Office of COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 
Nelson Street, Liverpool. 





OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & CO,, Printing 
Contractors. Wine Office Court, E.C , and Took’s Court 
tor LEP pored to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS 
for LETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gratis and post free, 


OOKS.—CATALOGUE, No. i, Just Ready, of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Scott's Novels, 12 vola.— 
Houbraken’s Heads, in the Original Parts, large paper—Loudon's 
Flower Books, ee Humpbreys’s Moths and Buttertlies ; and 
numerous extra Illustrated Books, in new one fine Bindings. —A. 
JACKSUN, 191, Great Portland Street, London, 
" ‘Portraits in Volumes or Collections ini 





10s. each, carriage paid to London, 


ASTRICK’S PLAN of LYNN REGIS, 1725, 

showin Portifentions, V1 iews of Town and Public Buildings ; 

Lain in ER'S PLAN of NORWICH, 1729. Both perfect.— 
R. BLOXAM, County Chambers, Exeter. 








